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IN  THIS  ISSUE... 


"ART:  Something  to  say,  not  sell,"  gives  a  close  look  at  the 
philosophies  and  the  involvement  at  Hampden-Sydney  of  artist 
Morton  Sacks  and  his  wife,  Ms.  Ruth  Whitman,  poet. 


B.  Louis  Briel  '66,  director  of  annual  giving  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Morton  Sacks,  gives  an  introduction  to  the  artist  and 
to  the  murals  which  he  created  for  the  College  in 
commemoration  of  Bicentennial  '76. 


A  full  color  spread   of  the  Bicentennial   Murals  —  enduring 
reminders  of  the  heritage  of  200  years. 


T0       Selected  poetry  of  Ms.  Ruth  Whitman. 
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ART: 

Something  to  Say,  Not  Sell 


by  Sherrel  M.  Van  Meter 


Two  people  committed  to  each  other,  and  to 
love,  and  to  life,  and  to  art.   Vibrant,  vivacious, 
vigorous  persons,  full  of  the  wonder  and  beauty 
of  living  and  devoted  to  helping  others  see  and 
know  this  wonder  and  beauty  —  Ruth  Whitman, 
poet-in-residence,  and  Morton  Sacks,  artist-in- 
residence.   One  can  sense  somehow  that  this 
community  has  been  nourished  by  these  two 
New  Englanders.  During  a  six-week  period,  the 
Hampden-Sydney  community  has  undergone  a 
change  —  subtle,  maybe,  but  nevertheless  a 
change. 


How  does  one  measure  this  change?  Well, 
you  know  because  you  have  seen  a  faculty  wife 
in  her  late  50 's  laughing  with  the  editor  of  The 
Tiger  as  they  share  the  experience  of  making  a 
human  form  move  on  their  sketch  pads.   You 
know  because  you  have  seen  a  H-SC  student  who 
is  full  of  conventional  classroom  knowledge 
question  a  line  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Eggleston's 
poetry. 

Watching  Ms.  Whitman  in  the  classroom 
(which  doesn't  really  feel  like  a  classroom)  is 
an  exciting  lesson  —  no,  not  a  lesson,  that  word 
is  too  formal,  too  conservative,  too  orthodox  for 
such  a  refreshing  experience. 

The  quietness  and  gentleness  of  this  woman  is 
mixed  with  a  very  certain  strength  as  she  dis- 
cusses putting  one's  feelings  and  emotions  into  a 
form  —  a  communicative  form  called  poetry. 

Words  are  important  to  her.   Each  word  of  a 
student's  poem  is  handled  carefully  as  she  takes 
an  "i'n"  and  gently  places  it  on  the  next  line;  as 
she  rolls  off  her  lips  the  words  —  "his  scorched, 
crumpled  wings"  —  to  hear  if  the  sounds  are 
really  working  for  the  poet. 

The  student  poets  range  in  age  from  20  to  70, 
and  together  they  have  eaten  apples,  and  to- 
gether they  have  described  the  crisp,  tart,  tempt- 
ing, teasing  fruit  in  their  poems.  Togetlier  they 
have  studied  their  own  faces  in  mirrors.  To- 
gether they  have  walked  barefoot  on  the  campus 
lawn.   Together  they  have  shared  memories  of 
their  childhood.  Together  they  have  discussed 
their  love  for  their  fathers. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Ms.  Whitman,  a  span  of 
fifty  years  and  three  generations  has  been  suc- 
cessfully bridged  by  a  sharing  of  human  emo- 
tions —  love,  fear,  hate  loneliness,  innocence, 
despair.... 

"There  is  no  one  I  would  exclude  from  the 
possibiUty  of  writing  poetry,"  explains  Ms. 
Whitman.    "In  fact,  I  am  much  more  interested 
in  teaching  non-poets  because  they  have  a  whole 
store  of  images  and  emotions  hidden  beneath  the 
surface.   If  a  person  can  unleash  his  subconscious 
feelings,  he  will  begin  to  know  and  appreciate 
himself  more.   Poetry  is  a  means  by  which  to  un- 
leash the  innerself."  Before  forming  a  poem, 
she  says  that  the  student  must  "first  become 


very  aware  of  perceptive  experiences  —  the 
senses  of  taste  and  smell  and  sight  and  hearing." 

This  mother  of  three  children  (whose  ages 
range  from  24  to  14)  does  most  of  her  own  writ- 
ing in  the  summers  at  McDowell  Colony,  a 
writers'  colony  in  New  Hampshire. 

Only  after  she  became  a  well-known  published 
poet  did  she  begin  her  teaching  career.  Writing 
has  been  her  avocation  and  profession  since  nine 
years  of  age.    However,  she  has  only  been  teach- 
ing for  eight  years.   Curiosity  led  her  finally  to 
expand  her  writing  career  to  include  helping 
others  discover  their  innermost  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  emotions. 

Ms.  Whitman  now  juggles  her  time  between 
three  loves  —  family,  vwiting  and  teaching.   As 
one  student  reads  his  poem  aloud,  Ms.  Whitman's 
eyes  brighten,  a  rose  flush  colors  her  face,  a 
smile  beams  and  she  exclaims,  "That's  wonderful! 
That's  great!    I  believe  you  really  are  'frozen  in 
an  empty  room.'  And  the  way  you  have  used 
that  form  to  show  entrapment. ..exacf/y,  that's 
it!"  Her  laughter  says  she  enjoys  her  role  as 
teacher. 

Rapport,  trust  and  joy  are  recognizably  pre- 
sent in  this  room  —  as  present  as  the  sound  of 
laughter,  the  sound  of  wonder,  the  sound  of  en- 
joyment and  the  sound  of  pride. 


Sitting  for  a  Picture 


The  painter 
narrows  his 
eye,  measures 
along  his 
finger,  looks 
at  lier  up- 
sidedown  then 
backwards  in 
a  mirror. 

Not  touclied  the 
girl  on  the 
couch  begins 
to  wear  his 
grammar.  Per- 
spective flat- 
tens her  curves 
buttock  brow 
slie  becomes 
more  than  her 
self,  catch  for 
a  palette. 

She  gives  off 
faint  power 
like  perfume 
or  buddha 
she  sits  in 
his  eye  like 
an  apple. 


Painter 


IVIint's  riches  to  him 

tliat  has  7nnd'c  n  g^rcnl  peacock 

xoitli  llie  pride  of  liis  eye? 

Yeats 


He  sees  into  yellow  balloons 

o£  sun. 

Dives 
into  tuiquoise.  Swims 

under  layers  of  blue. 

Turns  and  walks 

around  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
flat  on  the  wall.  Drops  a  rat 

ijetween  the  sleeve 

and  the  rib 
of  the  portrait. 

Sees  space. 

Six  oceandeep  miles  of  it 
in  a  narrow  room. 


Sees. 

And  holds  Ce/anne's  apple, 
like  love, 

the  round  of  it. 


A  sense  of  pride  is  the  artist's  reward  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  burden.  Mr.  Sacks  revealed 
this  dichotomy  by  saying,  "I  can  remember 
when  I  was  13  and  was  attending  an  art  class  in 
the  days  of  WPA.   I  was  on  my  way  home  from 
class.   I  got  on  the  streetcar  with  my  sketch  pad 
and  my  little  bag  of  chalks.   I  went  to  the  back 
of  the  car  and  sat  down  saying  to  myself,  'I  won- 
der if  these  people  know  who  is  on  the  streetcar 
with  them.'  An  artist  has  this  sense  of  his  own 
potential  magnificence  and  the  fact  of  his  ter- 
rible work.   So  he  wavers  irrationally  from  abso- 
lute despair  to  insane  elation  and  self-confidence. 
If  artists  suffer,"  says  Sacks,  "that  precarious- 
ness  is  what  they  suffer  from." 

However,  Sacks  emphasizes  that  an  artist  must 
have  extravagent  pomposity  or  he  won't  make  it. 
"The  whole  thing  is  what  Cezanne  called  taste. 
He  said  all  you  really  need  is  taste,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  the  interior-decorator-how-to-put- 
a-blue-next-to-a-red-or-a-couch-next-to-a-plant 
taste.   It's  instead  a  kind  of  morality,"  explains 
Sacks,  "a  sense  of  excellence  and  a  lust  for  per- 
fection that  drives  you  all  the  time  so  that  you 
can't  possibly  be  satisfied.   No  matter  how  well 
you  do,  it  is  not  good  enough." 

But  "good  enough"  are  the  murals  Mr.  Sacks 
has  completed  to  commemorate  Hampden- 
Sydney's  Bicentennial.   For  a  period  of  four 
months  he  worked  night  and  day  to  capture  the 
spirit  of  Hampden-Sydney  College  and  its  heri- 
tage on  canvas. 

"I  was  driven  because  not  only  did  I  want  to 
please  my  clients  but  another  purpose  entered 
in,"  says  Sacks.   "I  posed  this  question,  'Is  it  a 
college's  function  to  foster  only  analytic  intelli- 
gence?' " 

Any  listener  would  immediately  recognize 
this  as  a  rhetorical  question.   Also,  any  listener 
would  see  and  feel  how  this  man,  slight  of 
stature,  grows  as  he  begins  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  an  effervescence  and  articulateness 
uncommon  to  many  painters: 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  intelligence.  There 
is  analytic  intelligence  which  you  find  in  scholars 
and  mathematicians.   Then  there  is  creative  in- 
telligence which  you  find  in  artists  and  writers. 


They  don't  do  math  all  that  well.   They  don't 
plan  their  drawers  and  closets  all  that  well. 
They're  really  kind  of  messy.  Their  checkbooks 
never  balance.  They  have  this  creative  intelli- 
gence that  is  as  rigorous  and  profound  as  the 
analytic." 

Pacing  the  floor  and  gesturing  for  emphasis, 
Sacks  explains  with  chagrin,  "The  creative  in- 
telligence can  see  and  appreciate  the  analytic  in- 
telligence, but  the  analytic  intelligence  often  can- 
not see  the  creative  intelligence  as  a  real  thing. 
They  tend  to  think  of  it  as  mere  intuition.   In- 
tuition is  not  mere.   Intuition,  if  one  has  it,  is  a 
pretty  remarkable  quality!   But  they  just  don't 
seem  to  see  it;  so  there  is  really  no  great  com- 
munciation  between  the  two. 


"And  that  is  so  sad.   I  may  not  be  intellec- 
tually very  advanced.   I  may  not  have  that  an- 
alytic intelligence  and  I  may  over  generalize 
when  I  talk  —  whereas  a  more  scholarly  type 
may  be  more  careful.  BUT  when  1  paint,  my 
thought  processes  are  very  sharp  and  clear  and 
precisely  attuned  to  what's  needed.   Whether  I'm 
that  good  an  artist  or  not  is  something  else  again, 
but  my  approach  is  very  sound." 

As  Sacks  ends  this  defense  of  artists,  he  stares 
ahead  and  seems  to  be  held  in  a  trancelike  state. 
Then,  the  poignancy  of  this  scene  is  broken; 
people  begin  to  enter  the  room.   It  is  7:30  p.m. 
and  time  for  Mr.  Sacks  to  meet  his  art  workshop 
for  the  last  session.   His  workshop,  like  his  wife's 
poetry  workshop,  consists  of  all  ages  and  all 
strata  of  the  Hampden-Sydney  community. 

As  the  "students"  position  their  easels  and 
the  male  model  is  positioned  by  Mr.  Sacks,  he 
reminds  the  students,  "To  learn  to  draw  is  like 
learning  a  foreign  language.  This  new  language 
is  as  necessary  as  the  chalk  if  you  are  going  to 


draw  solid  forms  on  a  flat  plane  of  canvas  with 
believability." 

Why  is  it  one  can  sit  through  an  entire  semes- 
ter of  a  teacher's  class  and  feel  that  nothing  was 
learned,  nothing  was  gained?   However,  that 
same  person  can  sit  in  on  one  hour  of  another 
teacher's  class  and  emerge  from  the  room  excited 
and  enriched  with  a  new  feeling  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  and,  yes,  knowledge. 

Sacks  presented  a  hypothetical  situation  dur- 
ing that  workshop  which  will  haunt  all  of  us  who 
heard,  "I  believe,  really  with  all  my  heart,  that  if 
all  the  painters,  all  the  poets,  all  the  writers,  all 
the  musicians  in  the  world  would,  upon  the  same 
day,  agree  to  stop  producing  art,  just  eliminate  it, 
then  the  world  would  descend  into  a  barbarism 
the  likes  of  which  it  had  never  seen  before. 

"In  spite  of  everything,  art  always  represents 
an  affirmation  of  life.   Somebody  has  to  affirm 
life  and  by  producing  a  work  of  art  that  person 
is  saying  for  all  of  us  —  for  all  human  beings  — 
'Yes-yes,  Ufe!'" 


"WE  FOOLED  YOU  -  MORTON  SACKS" 

When  I  met  Morton  Sacks  nearly  six  years  ago,  I  realized  immediately  that  he  was  an  extraordinary 
man— extraordinary  for  wearing  tennis  shoes  with  a  coat  and  tie,  for  being  a  college  professor  who  never 
went  to  college,  for  being  an  incredibly  articulate  speaker,  for  his  uncommon  wit  and  wisdom,  and 
especially  for  his  absolute  inability  to  tolerate  bad  art.  He  didn't  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  tell  me  that 
much  of  the  stuff  I  had  painted  myself  was  absolutely  awful.  It  might  win  praise  from  the  untrained,  and 
even  please  me  occasionally,  but  it  had  very  little  to  do  with  good  art.  In  class,  he  would  press  and  coax, 
forcing  me  to  see— to  really  possess— my  model.  He  wouldn't  let  me  fall  in  love  with  a  nice  line  I  had 
drawn— if  it  was  in  the  wrong  place.  Morton  Sacks  gave  me  some  humility— highly  appropriate  to  the  human 
condition— and  also  gave  me  a  goal  for  my  own  art.  "Seeing  space"  is  the  way  he  would  put  it.  Morton 
Sacks  sees  space  and  loves  it. 

In  the  paintings  he  has  left  behind  him  here  at  Hampden-Sydney,  Mr.  Sacks  has  left  us  a  great  part  of  his 
own  spirit,  cloaked  in  the  bright  colors  of  a  very  good  work  of  art,  done  by  this  man  who  "sees  space". 
Really,  the  single  greatest  accomplishment  of  these  six  panels  is  that  they  contain  volumes  of 
three-dimensional  space,  within  the  borders  of  70  square  feet  of  two-dimensional  surface.  In  his  book  The 
Visual  Arts  as  Human  Expression  Donald  Weismann  tells  us  that  "Simply,  space  is  what  lies  between  us  and 
the  person  next  to  us.  It  fills  the  intervals  between  our  fingers,  as  well  as  those  between  the  stars.  It  flows 
among  and  tlirough  the  houses  of  the  town,  into  the  foxhole,  and  around  the  wings  of  the  butterfly.  We 
occupy  it,  and  it  occupies  us."  Morton  Sacks  occupies  space  and  it  occupies  him.  His  mission  is  to  possess  it 
totally. 

Looking  at  the  finished  paintings  we  can  feel  the  space  that  envelops  each  figure.  We  can  sense  exactly 
how  far  in  front  of  one  figure  another  is,  or  how  far  one  foot  is  behind  the  other.  We  can  sense  the  space 
through  which  a  pole  vaulter  moves  in  his  energetic  arc,  and  measure  the  space  between  a  football  player 
and  the  ball  gripped  in  front  of  him.  We  can  feel  the  presence  of  a  cello's  bottom,  though  we  cannot  see  it. 
Giving  solidity  to  form,  and  separating  forms  from  one  another  by  pouring  in  space,  is  that  most  difficult  of 
tasks  which  Mr.  Sacks  does  so  well.  Adding  his  fine  color  sense  and  intelligent  design,  he  creates  good  art 
where  once  there  was  blank  linen. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Sacks  was  asked  to  produce  paintings  commemorating  Hampden-Sydney 's 
Bicentennial  which  "will  serve  as  enduring  and  tangible  reminders  of  our  heritage."  Starting  from  his 
home-base  in  Boston,  he  began  learning  about  Hampden-Sydney  by  reading  volumes  of  material  about  the 
College  and  pouring  over  numerous  photographs  and  old  yearbooks.  A  visit  to  campus  in  the  spring  of  1974 
began  to  solidify  his  images  and  clothe  them  in  the  garments  of  reality.  A  visit  I  made  to  his  studio  in  June 
introduced  me  to  the  images  he  had  chosen  to  project  as  the  important  ones.  The  canvases  had  begun  to 
take  shape.  During  the  time  he  spent  as  artist-in-residence,  Mr.  Sacks  refined  his  images  and  poured  in  more 
space,  until  the  paintings  stood  complete.  With  a  sincere  joy  at  having  come  to  know  a  little  college  in 
Southern  Virginia  and  its  people,  Mr.  Sacks  affixed  the  seal  —  M.  Sacks  '74  —  to  authenticate  the  part  of 
himself  he  was  leaving  behind.  And  then  he  left,  to  become  a  Bostonian  again. 

The  individual  remains  the  critic.  Some  will  like  the  paintings,  some  will  not.  They  won't  go  unnoticed, 
however,  I  suspect  because  many  will  realize  the  artistic  achievement  they  represent.  A  recent  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  quotes  Mr.  Sacks  as  saying  of  the  finished  canvases,  "I  think  it  is 
very  brave  of  Hampden-Sydney  to  accept  them.  Most  places  would  say  that  is  not  what  they  wanted  at  all." 
Good  art  has  always  had  its  trouble  being  accepted,  especially  in  the  conservative  halls  of  ivy-spangled 
scholarship.  That  the  reaction  here  has  been  positive  tells  us  something  about  the  resiliency  and  intelligence 
which  has  always  marked  Hampden-Sydney  and  its  people  as  special.  We  were  ready  for  good  art  this 
time— and  we  got  it.  We  fooled  you  —  Morton  Sacks  —  just  this  once. 

B.  Louis  Briel,  '66 


The  Aci  of  Bread 


Some  practice  is  required  to  knead  quickly,  but 
the  motion  once  acquired  leill  nei'er  be  forgotten. 
—■'Water  Bread,"  the  boston  cooking-school 
COOK  book  liy  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer,  i8g8 


Tliat  liappy  multiplying 

should  have  lasted  all  night. 

But  long  before  dawn 

my  batter  crawled  up  the  walls. 

The  trouble  was,  I  let  my  secret 

passion  rim  into  my  tlumiijs: 

into  my  own 

flour  yeast  water  I  plunged  my  lust 

up  to  the  elboivs— pounding  the  white 

I)uttocks  of  my  children,  turning 

their  rosy  heels;  kneading  the 

side,  loin,  groin  of  him 

to  whom  I  long  owed  this  caressing. 

But  Ijcfore  I  could  give  form  to  desire, 

invented  flesh  outran  me. 

It  towered  in  my  biggest  bowl, 

flowed  over  table  shelves  floor 

till  I  scooped  it  up,  frightened  at  my  jjower, 

and  tried  to  hide  it  in  a  paper 

i)ag.  In  an  hour 

it  burst  the  side,  climbed 

out  the  window,  through  the  door. 

It  I  had  baked  that  dough, 

a  crumb  would  serve  as  aphrodisiac: 

one  slice  of  bread 

would  people  a  continent. 

But  in  panic 
I  carried  it  outside,  bucket  by  bucket, 
and  gave  it  to  the  cold  November  morning. 


.Stealing  Forsytliia 


I  came  back  with  tlie  sun  smeared  on  my  hands, 

A  yellow  guilt 

Pulled  from  my  neighbor's  l)ush, 

Ten  yellow  branches 

Moist  with  guilt  and  joy. 

Caged  in  a  green  vase  on  the  jjiano  top. 

Each  lime  I  pass  my  green  and  stolen  prize 
I  feel  again  the  greening  of  my  years. 

I  would  steal  light  from  any  l)ush, 

Rob  any  ljla/e  from  Iieaven  for  my  vase, 

I  list  as  I  danced  once  on  youi  wooden  floor. 

Naked  and  sudden, 

Whirling  you  in  a  wait/. 

Or  did  you  whirl  me, 

■Shaking  the  yellow  spring 

From  rafters  winter-stained  with  penitence? 

That's  the  way  I'd  always  have  my  guilt, 
.Sudden,  high,  a  theft  of  fire,  a  dance, 
A  secret  flowering  of  forsytliia. 


The  poems  on  this  and  preceding  pages 
were  reprinted  with  permission. 


From  The  Passion  of  Lizzie  Borden 

October  House  Inc. 

Copyright  c  1973  by  Ruth  Whitman 
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Charles  M.  Guthridge  '68,  president-elect  of  the 
Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Association,  presented  Richard 
C.  Edmunds,  Jr.  '53,  at  right  above,  a  gift  from  the  Alumni 
Association  in  appreciation  for  his  service  as  president.  The 
presentation  was  made  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  during  Homecoming  weekend  at  the  College. 


A  large  group  of  alumni  returned  to  the  campus  for 
Homecoming  Weekend  activities,  which  included  reunion 
banquets,  an  Alumni  Association  meeting,  and  a  20—10 
victory  by  the  Tigers  over  Western  Maryland. 


Shown  below  at  the  40th  reunion  banquet  are  Mrs. 
Richard  Michaux  and  Dr.  Richard  Michaux  '34,  Mrs.  Walter 
Taylor  Reveley,  Mr.  William  Spotswood  '34  and  Mrs. 
Spotswood  and  Dr.  W.  Taylor  Reveley,  president  of  the 
College. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


1925 


1906 

THE  REV.  GOODRIDGE  WILSON,  author  of 
The  Roanoke  Times'  regional  historical  column, 
Southwest  Corner,  discussed  "The  Civil  War  Period 
of  Franklin  County"  at  Ferrum  College's  Blue 
Ridge  Institute  in  March.  This  was  part  of  a 
continuing  series  of  lectures  on  "Franklin  County 
and  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  History." 

1922 


DR.  WILLIAM  C.  BARGER  has  notified  the 
College  that  his  friend,  Robert  Barclay  who  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Gold  Coast  Chapter  of 
Hampden-Sydney  alumni  in  Florida,  has  been 
informed  by  the  International  Biographical  Centre 
of  Cambridge,  England,  that  his  name  has  been 
selected  to  be  included  in  the  World's  Who's  Who 
of  Musicians. 

Mr.  Barclay  has  also  received  word  that  his 
Symphony  in  One  Movement  was  recently 
broadcast  by  the  Sudwestfunk  Broadcasting 
Company  at  Baden-Baden,  Germany.  The  station 
covers  all  of  Europe. 


DR.  L,  HENRY  EDMUNDS,  a  pioneer  in 
techniques  for  correcting  congenital  heart  defects 
in  newborn  infants,  has  been  appointed  as  the  first 
William  Maul  Measey  Professor  of  Cardiothoracic 
Surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Medicine. 

1924 

WILLIAM  A.  MONCURE,  JR.,  a  Richmond 
judge  since  1963,  has  resigned  from  his  post  on 
Richmond  Circuit  Court,  Division  I,  effective 
August  31,  1974. 


1926 

EDWARD  L.  BREEDEN,  JR.,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  First  Virginia  Bank  of 
Tidewater,  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  named  "Director  of 
the  Year"  for  First  Virginia  Bankshares 
Corporation. 

1936 

DR.  W.  IVAN  HOY,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Religion  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  was  selected  for  Who's  Who  in  the  World. 


Mr.  Charles  Jett,  Jr.  '29  and  Mrs. 
Jett  and  Mr.  Cecil  Jones  '29  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Joseph  T. 
Trotter  '34,  (standing)  assistant  to 
the  president  at  Hampden-Sydney, 
were  among  those  alumni  attending 
the  45th  reunion  banquet. 
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1940 


THE  REVEREND  DAVID  C.  CRAWFORD, 
JR.  has  been  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crawford  moved  to  Warm  Springs  from 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  where  he  had  been  minister 
of  First  Presbyterian  Church  for  12  years. 

DR.  NELSON  M.  SMITH  addressed  the 
graduating  class  of  BoUingbrook  High  School,  a 
private  school  in  Petersburg,  Va. 

1941 

DR.  MATTHEW  LYLE  LACY  II,  of  South  Hill 
has  been  installed  as  grand  junior  deacon  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia,  Ancient,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  Dr.  Lacy,  who  was  installed 
during  the  196th  Annual  Communication  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia,  is  in  line  to  become  the 
136th  grand  master  of  Virginia  Masons  in  1979. 

1942 

DR.  CARL  BROMAN,  H.D.,  has  been 
appointed  professor  emeritus  by  the  president  of 
Mary  Baldwin  College.  Dr.  Broman,  professor  of 
music  and  chairman  of  the  department  of  music, 
joined  the  faculty  in  1935. 

WILLIAM  P.  HAY,  JR.,  General  District  Court 
Judge  of  Prince  Edward  County,  has  been  sworn  in 
as  General  District  Court  judge  of  Lunenburg 
County.  Hay  fills  the  position  of  county  court 
Judge  Robert  Weaver  who  died  last  December. 

1943 

ROBERT  IRBY,  M.D.  was  the  1974  campaign 
chairman  for  the  Richmond  Tri-City  branch  of  the 
Arthritis  Foundation.  This  branch  encompasses 
the  area  of  Richmond  city;  Henrico,  Chesterfield 
and  Hanover  counties  plus  Petersburg,  Hopewell 
and  Colonial  Heights. 

WILLIAM  C.  GARRETT  of  Bowlers  Wharf, 
Va.,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Virginia 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts. 

1946 

JOHN  B.  SPIERS,  JR.  has  been  named  to  the 
board  for  the  New  River  Valley  Council  on 
Alcoholism.  The  council  was  formed  in  March  of 
1973  to  deal  with  the  drinking  problem  among  the 
alcoholic  population  of  the  Fourth  Planning 
District,  and  to  carry  out  a  program  of  education 
and  prevention  at  all  levels  within  the  community. 

NEALE  H.  OLIVER  represented 
Hampden-Sydney  at  the  125th  anniversary 
celebration  of  William  Jewell  College  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 


1948 

CHARLES  C.  TALLEY  has  been  elected 
vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Education  Communication  Association,  the 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1949 

C.  W.  HART,  JR.  has  recently  moved  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  with  the  Smithsonian 
Insitutions's  Office  of  International  and 
Environmental  Programs.  Mr.  Hart  has  completed 
two  books  which  will  be  published  in  1974;  one, 
co-authored  with  Dabney  G.  Hart,  is  a  monograph 
entitled  The  Ostracod  Family  Entocytheridae  — 
which  will  be  published  by  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia;  the  other, 
co-authored  with  Samuel  L.  H.  Fuller,  is  The 
Pollution  Ecology  of  Freshwater  Invertebrates, 
which  will  be  published  by  Academic  Press,  Inc., 
New  York. 

1950 

President  and  Mrs.  CLAUDIUS  PRITCHARD 
of  Sullins  College  were  among  40  husband  and 
wife  teams  from  across  the  United  States  who 
were  selected  to  attend  the  American  Council  on 
Education's  1974  Institute  for  College  and 
University  Administrators  which  was  held  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

1951 

ROBERT  H.  RAMEY,  JR.  was  awarded  the 
Doctor  of  Ministry  degree  in  the  May  graduation 
exercises  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Virginia. 

1952 

THE  REVEREND  ROBERT  S.  HAWKS  is  now 
director  of  development  for  Episcopal  Child  Care 
Service  of  North  Carolina. 

1954 

WILLIAM  EVERETT  PAULEY,  JR.  has  been 
awarded  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Religion  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1957 

T.  ASHBY  WATTS,  III  has  been  named  senior 
regional  officer  in  charge  of  First  &  Merchants 
National  Bank's  Lynchburg  region. 
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1958 

THOMAS  H.  SCALES,  JR.  has  become  a 
partner  in  Alsop  &  Elliott,  a  Richmond  insurance 
agency. 

THE  REVEREND  JOHN  ELLIOTT 
HARWOOD,  JR.,  received  his  Ph.D.  in  ministry 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond.  He 
and  his  wife  live  in  Spring  Hope,  N.  C,  where  he 
has  three  United  Methodist  Churches  in  the  area. 

1960 

THE  REVEREND  E.  DOUGLAS  VAUGHAN, 
JR.  has  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the 
innovative  church  which  he  has  been  seeking  to 
organize  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  the 
North  Anderson  Community  Church  (Presby.), 
Anderson,  S.  C. 

1961 

HUGH  K.  LEARY  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  and  trust  officer  of  First  & 
Merchants  National  Bank  in  Richmond. 

DR.  CARROLL  A.  CLONINGER  has  been 
promoted  to  the  post  of  assistant  superintendent 
for  curriculum  and  instruction  of  Henrico  County. 

1962 

LOUIS  W.  RANDALL  has  been  appointed 
acting  headmaster  at  Christchurch  School  for  the 
1974-75  academic  year. 

DWIGHT  H.  DAY  has  been  awarded  an  M.  A. 
degree  in  Biblical  Studies  from  Saint  Joseph 
College,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

R.  GARNETT  HALL,  JR. 
has  been  named  vice 
president  of  United  Virginia 
Bank.  He  is  manager  of  the 
bank's  main  office  in 
Richmond. 

WILLIAM     T.     BUTLER, 
JR.         has        been        elected 
president        and        managing 
officer  of  the  newly  formed  Investors  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  in  Richmond. 

1963 


MOORE,      JR., 


WILLIAM       E.      (MICKEY) 
manager        of        Bank        of 
Virginia-Central's    South    Hill 
Office,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  vice  president. 

1964 


First     Lieutenant    DAVID 
M.         COUCHMAN        has 
completed        a        nine-week 
Chaplain  Officer  basic  course  at  the  U.  S.  Army 
Chaplain  School,  Ft.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


ROBERT  H.  WELSH  has  been  promoted  from 
instructor  to  assistant  professor  of  modern 
languages  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

J.  HAMILTON  SCHERER,  JR.  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  at  First  and  Merchants 
National  Bank  in  Richmond. 


1966 

CHARLES  W.  CRIST  moved  from  Virginia  to 
accept  a  promotion  with  AT  &  T  in  New  York. 

SAMUEL  H.  BAKER,  III,  associate  professor  of 
economics  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was 
awarded  a  1974  summer  faculty  research  grant. 

JAMES  F.  LIPSCOMB,  JR.  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  the  Richmond  brokerage  firm 
of  Davenport  &  Co.  of  Virginia,  Inc. 

TRAVIS  J.  TYSINGER  has  been  named 
director  of  Boys'  Home  in  Covington,  Va. 


1967 

WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND  is  manager  of 
Chapman  Associates  (Southwest  Office),  media 
brokers. 


1968 

LEIGHTON  D.  YATES,  JR.  graduated  with 
high  honors  from  the  University  of  Florida  Law 
School.  He  was  Executive  Editor  of  the  University 
of  Florida  Law  Review,  and  a  member  of  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

He  is  associated  with  the  firm  of  Maguire, 
Voorhis  and  Wells  in  Orlando,  Florida,  where  he  is 
practicing  corporate  law. 

DR.  GEORGE  D.  JACKSON,  H.D.,  pastor  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Danville  has  resigned 
to  become  president  of  Glade  Valley  School  and 
of  a  new  mountain  learning  village  there.  The 
school  to  be  run  under  an  open  class  learning 
concept  is  a  preparatory  school  for  high  school-age 
students.  Glade  Valley  is  located  in  N.  C. 

PAUL  SEWARD  TRIBLE,  JR.  has  been  sworn 
in  as  commonwealth's  attorney  for  Essex  County 
in  Virginia.  Mr.  Trible,  a  former  assistant  U.  S. 
attorney  who  spent  three  months  last  year  in  the 
White  House  working  on  Watergate-related 
litigation,  is  the  youngest  prosecutor  in  the 
County's  282  year  history. 

DEAN  MERTON  WESTERHOUSE,  JR. 
received  his  MBA-N  degree  from  Rutgers 
University  on  May  30,  1974. 

W.  RANDOLPH  CHITWOOD,  JR.  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia  School 
of  Medicine  May  19,  1974.  Dr.  Chitwood  has 
accepted  a  position  as  a  first  year  surgical  resident 
at  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Durham, 
N.  C. 
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1970 


1970 


TIM  CLEVELAND  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School  in  May, 
1974.  He  is  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Kohn 
&  Finkel  in  Columbia. 

JAMES  L.  TOMPKINS,  JR.  graduated  in  May 
from  Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Medicine. 
He  is  now  a  resident  in  Pediatrics  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  in  Richmond. 

THE  REVEREND  FRANK  CLAYTON 
MATTHEWS  was  ordained  into  the  Sacred  Order 
of  Priests  in  Christ's  One  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  on  April  3,  1974,  at  Holy 
Innocents'  Episcopal  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

CHARLES  D.  ROBISON,  III  is  branch  manager 
of  the  Wards  Corner  office  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Norfolk. 

PHILIP  C.  SPENCER  has  been  appointed 
assistant  business  manager  at  Richard  Bland 
College  in  Petersburg. 

1971 

GORDON  CLARKE  NASH,  First  Lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  has  completed  a  tour  of  duty  in 
the  western  Pacific  and  is  now  stationed  at  Camp 
LeJeune,  N.  C,  as  a  member  of  the  2nd 
Reconnaissance  Battalion. 

1973 

WAYNE  T.  DEACON  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  and  senior  estimator  for  Trevey's 
Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Inc.,  a  Lynchburg 
construction  firm. 

1974 

CHARLES  J.  HUNT,  JR.  has  been  selected  to 
receive  a  graduate  teaching  assistantship  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  for  the 
academic  year  1974-75. 


MARRIAGES 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Sandra  C.  Sherburne  of 
Nantucket,  Mass.  and  PAUL  L.  REIBER,  HI,  took 
place  July  14,  1973,  at  the  Episcopal  Church  on 
Nantucket. 

1972 

A  garden  wedding  at  the  Peaks  of  Otter, 
Bedford,  was  the  scene  for  the  marriage  of  Bonnye 
Glynn  Herndon  and  KENNETH  CHARLES 
EASTWOOD  of  Madison  Heights  on  May  18, 
1974. 

1974 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Brenda  Joyce  Tune  and 
RICHARD  MERRILL  JACOBS  took  place  May 
25,  1974,  in  Mount  Vernon  Baptist  Church, 
Vernon  Hill. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Susannah  Peronneau  Davis 
to  WILLIAM  WOODWARD  NEXSEN  took  place 
May  25,  1974,  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Lynchburg. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Tandy  Suzanne  Cash  to 
WILLIAM  DICKSON  PENHALE,  III  took  place 
May  25,  1974,  in  Bethany  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Monroe. 

The  Fort  Lewis  Christian  Church  in  Salem  was 
the  setting  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Dana  Belinda 
Jones  to  THOMAS  MILTON  MISHOE,  JR.  on 
May  25,  1974. 


BIRTHS 


1967 


A  son,  Andrew  Blanton,  was  born  March  22, 
1974,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HAROLD  B.  KELLAM,  JR. 
of  Oak  Hill,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Jennifer  Lynn, 
born  April  20,  1974. 

1968 


1967 

Miss  Sandra  Charlotte  Shaffer  of  Suffield, 
Conn.,  became  the  bride  of  H.  STETSON 
TINKHAM  of  Washington,  February  23,  1974,  at 
Abbey  Memorial  Chapel  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

1969 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  DENIS  F.  SODEN  announce  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Kristin  Denise,  on  April  6, 
1974. 

1970 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  JAMES  L.  TOMPKINS,  JR. 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Stephanie  Leigh, 
born  September  4,  1973. 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Barbara  Lynne  Ray  of 
Suffolk  to  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  ROBINSON  of 
Suffolk  took  place  April  6,  1974,  in  First  Baptist 
Church,  Petersburg. 


1971 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  CHARLES  W.  HUTTER  announce 
the  birth  of  a  son,  Stewart,  born  March  9,  1974. 
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NECROLOGY 


HUNDLEY,  1912.  WILLOUGHBY  SHELTON 
HUNDLEY,  SR.  of  Boydton,  Va.,  died  March  25, 
1974.  In  1964,  Mr.  Hundley  donated  the  money 
for  the  Hundley  Football  Stadium  at 
Hampden-Sydney  as  a  memorial  to  his  fellow 
classmates.  He  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Miss 
Nancy  S.  Hundley,  a  son  W.  S.  HUNDLEY,  JR. 
'51,      and      six      grandchildren. 

GILLESPIE,  1914.  WILLIAM  M.  GILLESPIE, 
a  prominent  Tazewell  County  businessman  and 
banking  director,  died  March  23,  1974.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  one  son  and 
nine  grandchildren. 


ADKINS,  1926.  MERLE  T.  ADKINS,  retired 
Fifth  Division  engineer  for  the  North  Carolina 
State  Highway  Commission,  died  May  23,  1974. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  daughter,  one  son 
and  four  grandchildren. 


GILLESPIE,  1930.  JOHN  CROCKETT 
GILLESPIE,  a  prominent  Tazewell  County 
cattleman  and  farmer,  died  May  15,  1974  in  a 
Charlottesville  hospital  following  a  brief  illness.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters  and  six 
grandchildren. 


WINKLER,  1915.  R.  W.  "ROME"  WINKLER, 
a  former  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  resident,  of 
Englewood,  Fla.  has  died  in  a  Venice,  Fla., 
hospital  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  a  retired  field 
investigator  for  the  state  department  of 
employment  security  and  a  World  War  I  veteran. 
He  is  survived  by  three  sons,  eight  grandchildren 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 


GILLESPIE,  1917. 
GILLESPIE  of  Lebanon, 
1973. 


ROBERT        FELIX 
Va.,    died    March    10, 


BRENAMAN,  1922.  HUGH  C.  BRENAMAN, 
football  coach,  athletic  director  and  business 
manager  at  St.  Christopher's  School  in  Richmond 
for  47  years  before  his  retirement  in  1970,  died 
May  21,  1974.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three 
daughters  and  four  grandchildren. 

LUSH,  1926.  CLIFF  EARNEST  LUSH  of 
Burkeville  died  March  27,  1974,  in  the  Farmville 
Hospital.  He  was  a  retired  International  Harvester 
Dealer.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  daughter 
and  four  grandchildren. 


RUFTY,  1932.  HILTON  RUFTY,  Richmond 
pianist  and  carillonneur,  died  June  24,  1974.  Mr. 
Rufty  was  associate  professor  of  music  at  the 
University  of  Richmond. 

EARMAN,  1939.  JOHN  S.  EARMAN,  JR.,  an 
aide  to  three  directors  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  died  April  10,  1974,  in  Richmond.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  one  daughter  and  one  son. 


CANN,   1945.   JOHN  E.  CANN  died  in  April, 
1974. 


PROFFITT,  1952.  DR.  JAMES  W.  PROFFITT, 
a  Richmond  physician  and  radiologist,  died  April 
15,  1974.  Dr.  Proffitt  was  on  the  staff  at  Stuart 
Circle  Hospital,  Retreat  for  the  Sick  Hospital  and 
Grace  Hospital. 


BRITTAIN,  1953.  DR.  H.  P.  "PETE" 
BRITTAIN,  a  well-known  Tazewell  physician,  died 
April  9,  1974. 
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The  Hampden-Sydney  College  Glee  Club  Record 

featuring 

Cherubini's  "Requiem  in  D  Minor" 

$5.00 

Postage  and  tax  included 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  send  order  to : 

Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Association 
Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia  23943 
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